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ABSTRACT 

Extension educators teach the same information to 
disadvantaged youth and their families as to any other audience, and 
those being helped are just as willing to learn* The difference is 
that families with limited resources have many barriers that slow the 
process of change to self-sufficiency* As extension educators plan 
and implement programs, they must keep in mind such barriers as 
single parenting, health issues, safety issues, limited education, 
limited income, and societal prejudices* The following are ideas for 
program planning: placing adults from the targeted audience on the 
steering committee; using practical examples when teaching; avoiding 
a lot of handouts; using short, take-home lists to reinforce ideas; 
including community resources; designing brief, easy-to-read 
evaluation materials: building flexibility into the program; and 
being ready to change material that has been field tested. Program 
presentation ideas are as follows: be prompt; encourage 
participation; understand that educator attitude will establish 
credibility; dress appropriately; allow time for discussion and 
mutual support; avoid allowing group members to disclose too much 
personal information in a group situation; do not be discouraged if 
attendance is inconsistent; avoid using middle income examples to 
teach concepts; avoid judging; provide follow-up resources; do not 
expect major growth in behavior; be aware of single parenting issues; 
and know what one cannot do* (Contains 14 references*) (YLB) 
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Working with people who help families in in- 
ner-city neighborhoods or rural communities 
offers many new challenges for Extension pro- 
fessionals. The family life skills, youth develop- 
ment, and consumer economics information 
being taught is the same as it is for any other 
audience. Those being helped are just as 
willing to learn and are just as caring as our 
traditional audiences. The difference is, how- 
ever, that families with limited resources have 
many barriers which can slow the process of 
change to self-sufficiency. As programming is 
being planned and implemented, it is impor- 
tant for Extension educators to keep in mind 
barriers such as single parenting, health issues, 
safety issues, limited education, limited in- 
come, and societal prejudices which may 
affect the outcome of the program. 

IDEAS FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

1. Include adults from the targeted audience 
as steering committee members when devel- 
oping new materials and program plans. Your 
steering committee may need to meet at 
sites convenient to their targeted population. 

2. When teaching, use practical examples 
that illustrate the concept being taught. 



3. Avoid a lot of handouts. They will only 
become another barrier. Some clients have 
difficulty reading the handouts. Many do not 
have the time. 

4. Use short, take-home lists to reinforce ideas, 
something that can be attached to a refrig- 
erator. 

5. Include resources such as: outside agen- 
cies, Extension programs and staff, community 
people, and any other people who can sup- 
port the material being taught. Remember 
that many of your clients do not have a strong 
support system already available to them. 
Once Extension moves out of the neighbor- 
hood, they will need these resources. 

6. Design evaluation materials that are brief 
and easy to read. Leave space for clients' 
suggestions. 

7. Build flexibility into the program. Many times, 
group members can add new, significant 
information to the discussion. Their informa- 
tion can be very helpful to fellow participants. 
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8. Be ready to change the material after it has 
been tested in the field. While similar material 
related to family and youth development 
may be useful to all application of learned 
information may be different. Teen mothers 
may not benefit from discussion as much as 
they would from hands-on practice. Singie 
mothers may want to relieve stress by discuss- 
ing different discipline problems, while fathers 
may just want information. Adjust your pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the audience. 



IDEAS FOR PROGRAM PRESENTATIONS 

1. Be prompt. Families struggling with poverty 
issues wait for everything. You may have to 
wait for stragglers "conditioned" by the sys- 
tem, but you can use the extra time to get to 
know the individuals in your audience. 

2. Encourage participation. Let clients know 
they probably have information to enhance 
your programming. While you may not agree 
with everything that is shared, you can ac- 
knowledge the strong points shared by a 
participant. 

3. Understand that your attitude, rather than 
your clothes or the kind of car you drive, will 
establish your credibility. Be sincere. If you do 
not have the solution to a given problem, 
admit it and ask for the groups' help to work 
on it. 

4. Dress appropriately, but do not patronize 
through dressing out of character. Clients of- 
ten view the educator as a role model. 

5. Allow time for discussion and mutual sup- 
port; the material covered will be processed 
more fully. 

6. Avoid allowing group members to disclose 
too much personal information in a group 
situation. They may regret the disclosures later 
and may not return to the next meeting. 

7. If attendance is inconsistent, do not be 
discouraged. Families struggling with barriers 
related to poverty face numerous unpredict- 
able problems on a regular basis. 

8. Results take time. Clients may not integrate 
your information into their lives immediately. 
Many times there are other challenges with 
which they are currently dealing. 
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9. If a client brings up an inappropriate issue 
during your presentation, acknowledge the 
issue but ask the client to save the problem 
until after your program. Remember to meet 
with the client after the program. 

1 0. When helping families with limited income, 
avoid using middle incomeexamplesto teach 
concepts. It can be annoying and frustrating. 
Be aware of appropriate examples that re- 
late to your targeted audience. 

1 1 . Avoid judging. Phrases like "you shouldn't" 
or "that's wrong" are discouraging. If a client 
offers information you feel is inappropriate, try 
to find something helpful in their suggestion 
and reinforce that point. 

12. Give clients follow-up resources such as a 
simple list of pointers, appropriate support 
agencies, or helpful community people. Many 
of your clients are beginning a new life style, 
moving from one (sometimes inappropriate) 
support system toward establishing new con- 
nections. 

1 3. Do not expect major growth in behavior in 
your evaluations. Families living in poverty 
situations will come to your workshop in vari- 
ous frames of mind. One person might be 
worried about a sick child, another may have 
just lost a job on which he/she was counting. 



14. Be aware of single parenting issues. Statis- 
tics tell us many families living with limited 
resources are one-parent homes. Family rela- 
tionships, inappropriate behavior of the 
noncustodial parent, and boyfriend/girlfriend 
situations are common issues that arise as 
single parents begin to attempt to become 
independent. 

15. Know what you cannot do. As an educa- 
tor, you will be sharing information and re- 
sources. You will be using your best educa- 
tional strategies to enable families to problem 
solve appropriately. Be careful not to be- 
come a counselor by taking on personal is- 
sues of clients that would be better served by 
trained clinical professionals. If you find your- 
self talking to a client at risk, aiert the supervi- 
sor at that agency to this situation, or refer the 
client to the agency who can appropriately 
service him/her. 
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